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Two or Three Ideas 
By 


WALLACE STEVENS 
Hartford, Connecticut 


My first proposition is that the style of a poem and the poem itself 
are one. 
One of the better known in Fleurs du Mal is the one (XII) 

entitled La Vie Antérieure or ] seme Life. It begins with the line: 

J'ai longtemps habité sous de vastes portiques 
or 
A long time I lived beneath tremendous porches. 
It continues: 

Which the salt-sea suns tinged with a thousand fires 

And which great columns, upright and majestic, 

At evening, made resemble basalt grottoes. 
The poem concerns the life among the images, sounds and colors of those 
calm, sensual presences 

At the center of azure, of waves, of brilliances, 
and so on. I have chosen this poem to illustrate my first proposition, 
because it happens to be a poem in which the poem itself is immediately 
recognizable without reference to the manner in which it is rendered. If 
the style and the poem are one, one ought to choose, for the purpose of 
illustration, a that illustrates this as, for example, Yeats’ Lake-Isle 
of Innisfree. To choose a French poem which has to be translated is to 
choose an example in which the style is lost in the ase of trans- 
lation. On the other hand, Baudelaire’s poem is useful because it identifies 


what is meant by the poem itself. The idea of an earlier life is like the 
idea of a later life, or like the idea of a different life, part of the classic 
repertory of ae ideas. It is part of one’s inherited store of poetic sub- 
jects. Precisely, 


then, because it is traditional and because we understand 


its romantic nature and know what to from it, we are suddenly 
and profoundly touched when we hear it declaimed by a voice that says: 
I lived, for long, under huge porticoes. 
It is as if we had stepped into a ruin and were startled by a flight of birds 
that rose as we entered. The familiar experience is made unfamiliar and 
from that time on, whenever we think of that particular scene, we remem- 
ber how we held our breath and how the hungry doves of another world 
rose out of nothingness and whistled away. We stand looking at a re- 
membered habitation. All old dwelling-places are subject to these trans- 
mogrifications and the experience of all of us includes a succession of old 
dwelling-places: abodes of the imagination, ancestral or memories of 
laces that never existed. It is plain that when, in this world of weak feel- 
ing and blank thinking, in which we are face to face with the poem every 
moment of time, we encounter some integration of the poem that pierces 
and dazzles us, the effect is an effect of style and not of the poem itself or 
at least not of the poem alone. The effective integration is not a disengag- 
ing of the subject. It is a question of the style in which the subject is 
presented. 

Although I have limited myself to an instance of the relation between 
style and the familiar, one gets the same result in considering the relation 
between style and it own creations, that is between style and the unfamiliar. 
What we are really considering here are the creations of modern art and 
modern literature. If one keeps in mind the fact that most poets who have 
something to say are content with what they say and that most poets who 
have little or nothing to say are concerned primarily with the way in which 
they say it, the importance of this discussion becomes clear. I do not mean 
to imply that the who have something to say are the poets that 
matter; for obviously if it is true that the style of a poem and the poem 
itself are one, it follows that, in considesing style and its own creations, 
that is to say, the relation between style and the unfamiliar, it may be, or 
become, that the poets who have little or nothing to say are, or will be, 
the poets that matter. Today, painters who have something to say are less 
admired than painters who seem to have little or nothing to say but who 
do at least believe that style and the painting are one. The inclination 
toward arbitrary or schematic constructions in poetry is, from the point of 
view of style, very strong; and certainly if these constructions were effec- 
tive it would be true that the style and the poem were one. 

In the light of this first idea the prejudice in favor of plain English, 
for instance, comes to nothing. I have never been able to see why what is 
called Anglo-Saxon should have the right to higgle and haggle all over 
the page, contesting the right of other words. If a poem seems to require 
a hierophantic phrase, the phrase should pass. This is a way of saying that 
one of the consequences of the ordination of style is not to limit it, but to 
enlarge it, not to impoverish it, but to enrich and liberate it. 


The second idea relates to poetry and the gods, both ancient and 
modern, both foreign and domestic. To simplify, I shall speak only of 
the ancient and the foreign gods. I do not mean to refer to them in their 
religious aspects but as creations of the imagination; and I suppose that 
as with all creations of the imagination I have been thinking of them 
from the point of view of style, that is to say of their style. When we 
think of Jove, while we take him for granted as the symbol of omnipotence, 
the ruler of mankind, we do not fear him. He does have a superhuman 
size, but at least not so superhuman as to amaze and intimidate us He 
has a large head and a beard and is a relic, a selic tha makes a kindly 
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impression on us and reminds us of stories that we have heard about him. 
of the noble images of all of the gods have been profound and most 

of them have been forgotten. To speak of the origin and end of gods 
is not a light matter. It is to speak of the origin and end of eras of hu- 
man belief. And while it is easy to look back on those that have dis- 
appeared as if they were the playthings of cosmic make-believe, and on 
that made Urine to and honored them and received their 


benefits as legendary innocents, we are bound, nevertheless, to concede 
that the gods were — of a peremptory elevation and glory. It would 
be wrong to look back to them as if had existed in some indigence 
of the spirit. They were in fact, as we see them now, the clear giants of 


a vivid time, who in the style of their beings made the style of the gods” 


and the gods themselves one. 


This brings me to the third idea, which is this: In an age of dis- 
belief, or, what is the same thing, in a time that is largely humanistic, 
in one sense or another, it is for the poet to supply the satisfactions of 
belief, in his measure and in his style. I say in his measure to indicate 
that the oe of the philosopher, the artist, the teacher, the moralist 
and other res, including the poet find themselves, in such a time, to 
be figures of an importance greatly enhanced by the requirements both of 
the individual and of society; and I say in his style by way of confining 
the poet to his role and thereby of intensifying that role. It is this that 
I want to talk about today. I want to try to formulate a ion of 


fection in a with reference to the present time and near . 


uture and to s ate on the activities possible to it as it deploys itself 

throughout the lives of men and women. I think of it as a role of the 
utmost seriousness. It is, for one thing, a spiritual role. One might a 
to draw an ideal portrait of the poet. But that would be parenthetical. 
In any case, we do not say that the philosopher, the artist or the teacher 
is to take the place of the gods. Just so, we do not say that the poet is 
to take the place of the gods. 


To see the gods dispelled in mid-air and dissolve like clouds is one 
of the great human experiences. It is not as if they had gone over the 
horizon to disappear for a time; nor as if they had been overcome by 
other gods of greater power and profounder knowledge. It is simply that 
they came to nothing. Since we have always shared all things with them 
and have always had a part of their strength and, certainly, all of their 
knowledge, we shared likewise this ay HR? of annihilation. It was 
their annihilation, not ours, and yet it left us feeling that in a measure 
we, too, had been annihilated. It left us feeling dispossessed and alone 
in a solitude, like children without parents, in a home that seemed 
deserted, in which the amical rooms and halls had taken on a look of 
hardness and emptiness. What was most extraordinary is that they left 
no mementoes behind, no thrones, no mystic rings, no texts either of the 
soil or of the soul. It was as if they had never inhabited the earth. There 
was no crying out for their return. They were not forgotten because they 
had been a part of the glory of the earth. At the same time, no man ever 
muttered a petition in his heart for the restoration of those unreal shapes. 
There was always in every man the increasingly human self, which instead 
of remaining the observer, the non-participant, the delinquent, became 
constantly more and more all there was or so it seemed; and whether it 
was so or merely seemed so still left it for him to resolve life and the 
world in his own terms. 
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Thinking about the end of the gods creates singular attitudes in the 
mind of the thinker. One attitude is that the gods of classical mytholo 
were merely aesthetic projections. They were not the objects of belief. 
They were expressions of delight. Perhaps delight is too active a word. 
It is true that they were engaged with the rom world and the immortality 
of the soul. It is true, also, that they were the objects of veneration and 
therefore of religious dignity and sanctity. But in the blue air of the 
Mediterranean these white and a little colossal figures had a special pro- 
priety, a special felicity. Could they have been created for that ee 
that felicity? Notwithstanding their divinity, they were close to the peop 
among whom | moved. Is it one of the normal activities of humanity, 
in the solitude of reality and in the unworthy treatment of solitude, to 
create companions, a little colossal as I have said, who, if not superficially 
explicative, are, at least, assumed to be full of the secret of things and 
who in any event bear in themselves even, if they do not always wear it, 
the iat majesty of mankind’s sense of worth, neither too much nor 
too little? To a people of high intelligence, whose gods have benefited 
by having been accepted and addressed by the superior minds of a superior 
world, the symbolic paraphernalia of the very great becomes unnecessary 
and the very great become the very natural. However all that may be, the 
celestial atmosphere of these deities, their ultimate remote celestial resi- 
dences are not matters of chance. Their fundamental glory is the funda- 
mental glory of men and women, who being in need of it create it, elevate 
it, without too much searching of its identity. 


The people, not the priests, made the gods. The pomoan of im- 
mortality were something more than the conceptions of priests, although 
they may have picked up many of the conceits of priests. Who were 
priests? Who have always been the high priests of any of the gods? 
prs | not those officials or generations of officials who administered 
rites and observed rituals. The great and true priest of Apollo was he that 
composed the most moving of Apollo’s hymns. The really illustrious 
archimandrite of Zeus was the one that made the being of Feus people 
the whole of ag and the Olympian land, just as the only marvelous 
bishops of heaven have always been those that made it seem like heaven. 
I said a moment ago that we had not forgotten the gods. What is it that 
we remember of them? In the case of those masculine do we remember 
their ethics or is it their port and mien, their size, their color, not to speak 
of their adventures, that we remember? In the case of those feminine do 
we remember, as in the case of Diana, their fabulous chastity or their 
beauty? Do we remember those masculine in any way differently than the 
way in which we remember Ulysses and other men of supreme interest 
and excellence? In the case of those feminine do we remember Venus in 
any way differently from the way in which we remember Penelope and 
other women of much mark and feeling? In short, while the — elped 
to realize the gods, it was the people that spoke of them and to them and 
heard their replies. 


Let us stop now and restate the ideas which we are considering in 
relation to one another. The first is that the style of a poem and the poem 
itself are one; the second is that the style of the gods and the gods them- 
selves are one; the third is that in an age of disbelief, when the gods have 
come to an end, when we think of them as the aesthetic — of a 
time that has passed, men turn to a fundamental glory of their own and 
from that create a style of bearing themselves in reality. They create a 
new style of a new bearing in a new reality. This third idea, then, may 
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be made to conform to the way in which the other two have been 

by saying that the style of men and men themselves are one. Now, if the 
the mselves are one; and if the style of men and men themselves 
are one; and if there is any true relation between these propositions, it 
might well be the case that the parts of these propositions are interchange- 
able. Thus, it might be true that the style of a poem and the gods them- 
selves are one; or that the style of the gods and the style of men are one; 
or that the style of a poem and the style of men are one. As we hear 
these things said, without having time to think about them, it sounds 
as if they might be true, at least as if there might be something to them. 
Most of us are prepared to listen patiently to talk of the identity of the 
gods and men. But where does the poem come in? And if my answer 
to that is that I am concerned primarily with the and that my 
purpose this morning is to elevate the poem to the level of one of the 
major significances of life and to it, for the purpose or discussion, 
with gods and men, I hope it will be clear that it comes in as the central 
interest, the fresh and foremost object. 


If in the minds of men creativeness was the same thing as creation 
in the natural world, if a spiritual planet matched the sun, or if without 
any question of a spiritual planet, the light and warmth of spring re- 
vitalized all our faculties, as ina measure they do, all the bearings one 
takes, all the propositions one formulates would be within the scope of 
that particular domination. The trouble is, however, that men in general 
do not create in light and warmth alone. They create in darkness and 
coldness. They create when = hopeless, in the midst of antagonisms, 
when they are wrong, when their powers are no longer subject to their 
control. They create as the ministers of evil. Here in New England at 
this very moment nothing but good seems to be returning; and in that 
good, particularly if we ignore the difference between men and the natural 
world, how easy it is suddenly to believe in the poem as one has never 
believed in it before, suddenly to require of it a meaning beyond what 
its words can possibly say, a sound beyond any giving of the ear, a motion 
beyond our previous knowledge of feeling. And, of course, our three 
ideas have not only to be thought of as deriving what they have in common 
from the intricacies of human nature as distinguished from what the 
things of the natural world have in common, derived from strengths like 
light and warmth. They have to be thought of with reference to the mean- 
ing of style. Style is not something applied. It is something inherent, 
something that permeates. It is of the nature of that in which it is found, 
whether the poem, the manner of a god, the bearing of a man. It is not 
a dress. It may be said to be a voice that is inevitable. A man has no choice 
about his style. When he says I am my style the truth reminds him that 
it is his style that is himself. If he says, as my poem is, so are my gods 
and so am I, the truth remains quiet and broods on what he has said. He 
knows that the gods of China are always Chinese; that the gods of Greece 
are always Greeks and that all gods are created in the images of their 
creators; and he sees in these circumstances the operation of a style, a basic 
law. He observes the uniform enhancement of all things within the 
category of the a He sees, in the struggle between the perfect- 
ible and the imperfectible, how the perfectible prevails, even though it 
falls short of perfection. 


It is no doubt true that the creative faculties operate alike on poems, 
gods and men up to a point. They are always the same faculties. One 
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might even say that the things created are always the same things. In case 
of a universal artist, all of his productions are his peculiar own. When 
we are dealing with racial units of the creative faculties all of the pro- 
ductions of one unit resemble one another. We say of a painting that it 
is Florentine. But we say the same thing and with nnd auan of a 
piece of sculpture. There is no difficulty in arguing about the poems, gods 
and men of Egypt or India that they look alike. But if the gods of India 
disappeared would not the poems of India and the men of India still 
remain alike. And if there were no poems, a new race of poets would 
roduce poems that would take the place of the gods that had disappeared. 
hat, then, is the nature of ty in a time of disbelief? The truistic 
nature of some of the things that I have said shows how the free-will of 
the poet is limited. ce emonstrate that the poetry of the future can 
never be anything purely eccentric and dissociated. The poetry of the 
present cannot be purely eccentric and dissociated. Eccentric and dis- 
sociated poetry is poetry that tries to exist or is intended to exist separately 
from the poem, that is to say in a style that is not identical with the 
It never achieves anything more than a shallow mannerism, like something 
seen in a glass. Now, a time of disbelief is precisely a time in which the 
frequency of detached styles is greatest. I am not quite happy about the 
word detached. By detached, I mean the unsuccessful, the ineffective, the 
arbitrary, the literary, the non-umbilical, that which in its highest degree 
would still be words. For the style of the poem and the itself to be 
one there must be a mating and a marriage, not an arid love-song. 


Yes: but the gods — how they come into it and make it a delicious 
subject, as if we were here together wasting our time on something that 
— to be whimsical but turns out to be essential. They give to the 
subject just that degree of effulgence and excess, no more, no less, that 
the subject requires. Our first proposition, that the style of 2 poem and 
the poem itself are one was a definition of perfection in poetry. In the 

resence of the s, or of their images, we are in the presence of per- 
ection in created beings. The gods are a definition of perfection in ideal 
creatures. These remarks expound the second proposition that the style 
of the gods and the gods themselves are one. The exhilaration of their 
existence, their freedom from fate, their access to station, their liberty to 
command fix them in an atmosphere which thrills us as we share it with 
them. But these are merely attributes. What matters is their manner, their 
style, which tells us at once that they are as we wished them to be, that 
they have fulfilled us, that they are us but purified, magnified, in an ex- 
— It is their style that makes them gods, not merely privileged 

ings. It is their style most of all that fulfills themselves. If they lost 
all their privileges, their freedom from fate, their liberty to command, 
and yet still retained their style, they would still be gods, however des- 
titute. That alone would destroy them, which deprived them of their 
style. When the time came for them to go, it was a time when their 
aesthetic had become invalid in the presence not of a greater aesthetic of 
the same kind, but of a different aesthetic, of which from the point of 
view of greatness, the difference was that of an intenser humanity. The 
style of the gods is derived from men. The style of the gods is derived 
from the style of men. 

One has to pierce through the dithyrambic impressions that talk of 
the gods makes to the reality of what is being said. What is being said 
must be true and the truth of it must be seen. But the truth about the 
poet in a time of disbelief is not that he must turn evangelist. After all, 
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he shares the disbelief of his time. He does not turn to Paris or Rome 
for relief from the monotony of reality. He turns to himself and he denies 
that reality was ever monotonous except in ST aoe He asserts that 


the source of comparison having been reality is returned, as 
if a shadow — and drawn after it and taken away whatever 
coating had concealed what lay beneath it. Yet the revelation of reality 
is not a part peculiar to a time of disbelief or, if it is, it is so in a sense 
singular to that time. Perhaps, the revelation of reality takes on a special 
meaning, without effort or consciousness on the part of the poet, at such 
a time. Why should a poem not change in sense when there is a fluctuation 
of the whole of appearance? Or why should it not change when we realize 
that the indifferent experience of life is the unique experience, the item 
of ecstasy which we have been isolating and reserving for another time 
and place, loftier and more secluded. There is inherent in the words the 
revelation of reality a suggestion that there is a reality of or within or 
beneath the surface of reality. There are many such realities through 
which poets constantly pass to and fro, without noticing the imaginary 
lines that divide one from the other. We were face to face with such a 
transition at the outset, for Baudelaire’s line 
‘A long time I passed beneath an entrance roof 
opens like a voice heard in a theatre and a theatre is a reality within a reality. 
@ most provocative of all realities is that reality of which we never 
lose sight but never see solely as it is. The revelation of that particular 
reality or of that particular category of realities is like a series of paintings 
of some natural object affected, as the appearance of any natural object 
is affected, by the passage of time, and changes that ensue, not least 
in the painter. That the revelation of reality has a character or quality 
iar to this time or that or, what is intended to be the same thing, 
that it is affected by states of mind, is elementary. The line from Baudelaire 
will not have the same effect on everyone at all times, any more than it 
will continue to have the same effect on the same person constantly. I 
remember that when a friend of mine in Ireland quoted the line, a few 
years ago, in‘a letter, my feeling about it was that it was a good instance 
of the value of knowing people of different educations. The chances are 
that my friend in Dublin and I have done much the same reading. The 
chances are, also, that we have retained many different things. For in- 
stance, this man had chosen Giorgione as the painter that meant most to 
him. For my own part, Giorgione would not have occurred to me. I should 
like you to be sure that in speaking of the revelation of reality I am not 
attempting to forecast the poetry of the future. It would be logical to 
conclude that, since a time of disbelief is also a time of truth-loving and 
since I have emphasized that I recognize that what I am trying to say is 
nothing unless it is true and that the truth of it must be seen, I think that 
the main characteristic of the poetry of the future or the near future will 
that. I cannot see what value 
it would have if I did, 
logic that controls poetry, which everything that I have been saying may 
illustrate, it is not the narrow logic exists on the level of prophecy. 
That there is a larger logic I have no doubt. But certainly it oe to be 
large enough to allow for a good many irrelevancies. 
One of the irrelevancies is the romantic. It looks like something com- 
ag contemptible in the light of literary intellectualism and cynicism. 
romantic, however, has a way of renewing itself. It can be said of 
the romantic, just as it can be said of the imagination, that it can never 
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effectively touch the same thing twice in the same way. It is partly because 
the romantic will not be what has been romantic in the past that it is 
ae to think of confining poetry hereafter to the revelation of 
reality. The whole effort of the imagination is toward the production of 
the romantic. When, therefore, the romantic is in abeyance, when it is 
discredited, it remains true that there is always an unknown romantic and 
that the imagination will not be forever denied. There is something a 
little romantic about the idea that the style of a poem and the poem itself 
are one. It seems to be a much more broadly romantic thing to say that 
the style of the gods and the gods themselves are one. It is completely 
romantic to say that the style of men and men themselves are one. To 
collect and collate these ideas of disparate things may seem to vn beyond 
the romantic to the fantastic. I hope, however, that you will agree that 
if each one of these ideas is valid separately, or more or less valid, it is 
permissible to have brought them together as a collective source of sup- 
— What is romantic in all of them is the idea of style which I 
ve not defined in any sense uniformly common to all three. A 
is a restricted creation of the imagination. The gods are the creation of 
the imagination at its utmost. Men are a part of reality. The gradations 
of romance noticeable as the sense of yo is used with reference to these 
three, one by one, are relevant to the difficulties of the imagination in a 
truth-loving time. These difficulties exist only as one foresees them. They 
may never exist at all. An age in which the imagination might be ex- 
pected to become part of time’s rejectamenta may behold it established 
and protected and enthroned on one of the few ever-surviving thrones; 
and, to our surprise, we may find posted in the portico of its eternal 
dwelling, on the chief portal, among the morning's ordinances, three 
regulations which if they were once rules of art will then have become 
rules of conduct. By that time the one that will matter most is likely to 
be the last, that the style of man is man himself, which is about what we 
have been saying. 

It comes to this that we use the same faculties when we write poetry 
that we use when we create gods or when we fix the bearing of men in 
reality. That this is obvious does not make the statement less. On the 
contrary, it makes the statement more, because its obviousness is that of 
the truth; and in things that are central to us the last sanction is that of 
the truth. The three ideas are sources of perfection. They are of such a 
nature that they are instances of aesthetic ideas tantamount to moral ideas, 
a subject precious in itself but beyond our scope today. For today, they mean 
that however one time may differ from another, there are always available 
to us the faculties of the past, but always vitally new and strong, as the 
sources of perfection today and tomorrow. The unity of style and the 
poem itself is a unity of language and life that exposes both in a supreme 
sense. Its collation with the unity of style and the gods and the unity of 
style and men is intended to demonstrate this. 


(Prepared for the occasion, the foregoing address was delivered at the spring 
meeting of the New England College English Association, Mount Holyoke College, 
Saturday, April 28, 1951. The regional CEA president Alan Van Keuren McGee, 
of Mount Holyoke College, was chairman. The same day, at Roosevelt College, the 
Chicago College English Association, with Howard P. Vincent, of the Illinois In- 
Stitute of Teninalecs, as president, conducted a series of analyses, from different 
critical approaches, of Wallace Stevens’ “Thirteen Ways of Looking at A Black- 
bird.” William Van O'Connor, (University of Minnesota), Herbert Lamm 
(University of Chicago), and W. R. Keast (University of Chicago) presented the 
papers at this meeting.) 


